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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Amongst the Extracts we publish this week is 
one taken from the Lancet’s report of Mr. Wheel- 
house’s presidential address to the British Medical 
Association at Leeds. The subject is the Teaching 
and Examining of Medical Students, and nearly 
every word of it is directly applicable to our own 
profession. Between the requirements of Medical 
and Veterinary Candidates for a diploma there is 
an analogy close enough to render the experience 
of one most instructive to the other. When both 
suffer in the same way, the probability is that the 
same cause is in action and the same treatment re- 
quired. The leading medical organs apparently 
approve of Mr. Wheelhouse’s diagnosis, and recog- 
nise as correct his suggestions for cure. The stu- 
dent is crammed with a plethora of subjects which 
he cannot possibly master in the time arranged for 
his studies. He cannot evade them or postpone 
them ; at frequent and short intervals examinations 
are appointed which he must face, and he can only 
do so successfully by bolting a lot of crude know- 
ledge which he never digests and cannot assimilate. 
Only by allowing a man to pass ‘a bit ata time” 
is the average student enabled to obtain his diploma 
at all, and when he has got it, only a few short 
months pass away before he has absolutely for- 
gotten half of the scientific matter with which he 
was crammed. The suggestion is made that the 
intermediate examinations should be done away 
with, so as to allow men to really learn their sub- 
jects in their own time and pass one complete ex- 
amination when they feel able to do so. Both the 
medical and veterinary professions are becoming 
over-stocked, and no good reason can be shown for 
in arrangement of examinations which destroys 
good teaching and overcrowds our ranks with in- 
ferior men, 


. Pleuro-pneumonia is on the increase although the 
Slaughter Order has been in force for many months. 
Che Stock-owner is beginning to doubt the efficacy 
of the measure, and the votaries of inoculation are 
smniling. That the Slaughter-order if properly 
curried out is capable of stamping out the disease in 
this kingdom is not disputed by anyone. The law 
is sufficient. but stock-owners do not always give 
the honest assistance necessary to obtain complete 
efficiency. Cases are discovered every now and 
then where diseased cattle have been in contact 
With other animals which are not shown to the in- 
Spector, and which are therefore not treated as 
probably infected. These animals develope the 
disease and spread it amongst others. Probably for 


every case of this kind discovered. there are many 
which escape detection until afresh outbreak in- 
dicates that someone has blundered. 

We are afraid also that all practitioners are not 
equally prompt in detecting the disease. When ten 
or twelve cases are found developed in a herd it is 
absolutely certain that delay occurred, either through 
the fault of the attending practitioner or through the 
negligence of the stock-owner. Local Authorities 
are also remiss in enforcing the law. They gain 
nothing by this, and only increase the cost of stamp- 
ing out repeated outbreaks with a heavy tax on the 
ratepayers. Unless the Slaughter-order soon pro- 
duces a marked diminution in the number of out- 
breaks, the expense entailed must lead to some al- 
teration in the carrying out of the law, and the only 
logical change is to give the Central Authority the 
same powers for pleuro-pneumonia as for cattle- 
plague. 


At sume recent meetings of Veterinary Medical 
Societies, attention has been called to the frequency 
with which two or more fixtures for meetings occur 
on the same day. It seems difficult to preveut this, 
as many local causes may arise to determine the 
day most suitable to the members. If it could be 
arranged that no two Societies met on the same 
day it is evident that some advantages would be ob- 
tained. There are now many men who travel long 
distances to attend these meetings and who are 
members of two or three different societies. The 
presence of these distant members is a distinct ad- 
vantage, affording an opportunity for the express- 
ion of views formed under different circumstances 
to those affecting the local majority. These pro- 
fessional birds of passage also afford connecting 
links between the numerous Societies and render 
them all the more able and willing to act in unison for 
the common good. We trust the Secretaries may 
see their way to some arrangement which will al- 
ways leave a few days interval between any two 
meetings. 

At last the Council has determined’ to set in 
order the Museum in Red Lion Square. The task 
is not light, and the first step is rather a deli- 
cate one—the clearing out of a lot of rubbish. In 
doing this, the Committee do not intend to overlook 
the claims of any specimen to a place, even if that 
specimen relies more upon its associations with de- 
parted worthies than upon its inherent value. With 
every consideration. however, a large number of 
objects must be ejected, and practitioners will then 
be called upon to remember the claims of the 


Museum and to make it worthy of the College 
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ARTICLES AND. CASES. 


SYCOSIS EQUI. 
By Hunrine, F.RC.V.S. 


Under this term I propose to describe a skin 
disease of the horse which bears a strong resemblance 
to Sycosis in the human subject. 

I anticipate the objections that the nomenclature 
of skin diseases has already caused much confusion; 
and that names ought not to be applied unless they 
are significant of some important feature of the 
disease, or indicative of its pathology. 1 hold that 
it is well to name the diseases of animals after those 
of man when the pathology is similar, but I confess 
that in this case | only surmise the disease of man 
to be the same as that of the horse. The symptoms 
are analogous, both are contagious, and one, if not 
both, is due to a vegetable parasite. . 

Most practitioners in large towns will recognise 
the disease under the names of Canadian ringworm 
or German measles, My first experience of it was 
in 1876 when it prevailed extensively in London, 
though perhaps not so widely as during the next 
two or three years. At that time the importation 
of horses from America was at its height. The 
demand for horses soon raised the prices on the 
other side of the Atlantic to a point which stopped 
the trade, aud for some years I saw very little of 
the disease. ILorses from America are again finding 
their way here, and last year I renewed my ac- 
quaintance with the disease. This year I have again 
seen cases of it, but not to any great extent. 

In 1876 it was recognised as an imported disease, 
and some people blamed German horses for having 
introduced it, whilst others credited it to the Ameri- 
can animals, One of the first outbreaks I was able 
to show to a non-professional but very horsey friend 
who had held a military commission in Canada, and 
he at once recognised it as a disease he had seen 
twelve years previously in that country, and which 
he vividly remembered from the trouble it had 
caused him. Whether the disease prevails in the 
United States as well as in Canada I do not know 
but I think there is sufficient evidence to establish 

the fact that it came here not with European but 
with American horses, 

The symptoms of the disease are peculiar, and 
quite distinct from the ordinary forms of ringworm 
The characteristic eruption always appears first on 
some part of the skin with which harness comes in 
contact, e.g.-—shoulders, back, or rump. From 
there it may spread to the neck. sides, or flanks lf 
no treatment were adopted it might possibly spread 
generally over the body, but I have never seen a case 
in which the eruption was general, or in which it 
affected the legs. Its first appearance is as a small 
papular elevation wpon which the hair becomes 
more or less erect. From the size of a split pea it 
may increase to that of a sixpence, A sticky serous 
effusion now takes place which mats together th 
hairs and forms a prominent raised scab. In the 
course of a few days this scab becomes loose and 


may easily be detached, when a small pit is left in 
the skin. At the bottom of this pit is a small red 
granulation bathed in pus. If the scab be not re- 
moved, but left to fall off, the pit is not seen but 
in its place a small cicatrix. The papules show no 
tendency to spread like ordinary ringworm, nor do 
they often coalesce; when two are close together 
they leave two separate scars. The cicatrix result- 
ing from each papule is permanent, leaving a blem- 
ish which, though it contracts considerably, can 
always be seen when the coat is fine, or when care- 
fully looked for. I take it that the condition is due 
to the fact that the diseased sput is inflamed to such 
an extent as to destroy the portion of skin implicated, 
and that the inflammation reaches to the bottom of 
the hair follicles. 

The disease is certainly contagious but does not 
appear to be spread by brushes or dry clothing. 1 
have often seen the rugs from affected horses placed 
upon other horses without giving rise to the disease. 
I remember that in one stud of twenty-four coach 
horses, which worked with two sets of harness, 
every horse was affected by the introduction of two 
‘diseased ones. Friction. heat, and moisture seem 
to be the circumstances necessary for its develop- 
ment. A saddle, a pad, or a crupper taken from a 
diseased horse and put on to a healthy one gives rise 
to the disease with the greatest certainty. Especially 
is this noticeable in summer when perspiration soaks 
into the padding. How long an article of harness 
may hold the contagion I do not know—probably 
not long-—for I have never seen an outbreak extend 
after the cases had been noticed and treated, although 
many horses might remain in the stables unaffected. 

There is a period of incubation; its exact extent 
I have not been able to determine, but some days 
always elapse between the use of infected harness 
and the appearance of the eruption. 

The papules are very tender, and if pressed upon 
most painful. In cases where horses have been 
worked after the appearance of papules and the har- 
ness has pressed upon them I have seen considerable 
effusion and swelling for some inches round the 
diseased spot. In one of the earlier cases, when 
the nature of the disease was not known, the pain 
led to treatment of a crop of eruption on the back 
with hot-water flannels: this was persevered wi 
for a couple of days, and resulted in very great 
pain and swelling, with the finest development of 
papules, and the largest permanent blemishes 
have ever seen in such cases. 

I have examined the hairs and scabs from these 
cases, with a microscope, but failed to detect any 
parasite. I believe this is due to my inexpertness, 
for the whole clinical history, appearances, 4 
spread of the disease point positively to a parasitic 
origin—The disease is contagious, it is not due to 4? 
animal parasite, it develops most favourably in as- 
sociation with heat and moisture, it attacks chiefly 
young horses, and it succumbs readily to the app’ 
cation of parasiticidal remedies. , 

I hope in any future cases I may see to obtain 
specimens for examination by men better verse mm 
microscopic investigation than myself, and I sho 


be glad if any one who meets with a case W? 
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kindly send me hairs and scabs which I might sub- 
mit to an expert. Meantime I have unscientifically 
guessed at the nature of the disease and, recognis- 
ing its clinical analogies with Sycosis in man, ven- 
tured to assume that its cause is also analogous— 
hence the adoption of the name at the head of this 
article. 


PULMONARY HYPERAMIA. 
By James Wess, M.R.C.V.S., Bishop’s Stortford, 
(Late V.S. to the Royal Horse Artillery). 


Having noticed in several numbers of your 
Veterinary Record appeals to practitioners to record 
some of the interesting cases which they meet with 
in their daily practice; I thought the following 
might be worthy of insertion. 

On the 27th ult. a messenger was sent to me to 
attend “Beeches Farm,” Brent Pelham, to see a 
cart horse that had great difficulty in “ fetching his 
breath.” When I arrived the bailiff met me and 
said I had “come to a dead horse this time,” he 
also informed me that “ the horse had been to plough 
until about 8 p.m., when he was seized with a 
difficulty in breathing, consequently was brought 
home to his stable.”’” I found him with his head 
hanging down almost to his knees, frothy mucus 
was pouring out, by a continuous stream, from his 
nostrils, the respirations were hurried; in fact he 
was “blowing” heavily, perspiration covered the 
body, extremities inclined to be cold, pulse ac- 
celerated and full; indeed the poor animal looked a 
most pitiable object, and the by-standers were ex- 
pecting every moment to see him drop down dead. 
I saw-at once that medical treatment was out of the 
question as the horse was suffering from asphyxia, 
caused by pulmonary congestion and exudation into 
the bronchial tubes. To relieve which, I had the 
horse bronght round to the open door, facing the 
wind, aud I performed tracheotomy by having the 
head elevated and making a perpendicular incision 
about three inches in length through the skin and 
subcutaneous structures, then divided three of the 
tracheal rings. I had no tracheotomy tube with me, 
and if I had, I should not have used it in this case, 
as it would soon have become “clogged.” I then 
serted a strong suture needle, armed with narrow 
tape. through the central ring of the three which I 
had divided ; and after drawing the tape through 
about eighteen inches, I did the same on the opposite 
side, tying the free ends of the tape on the upper 
part of the neck sufficiently tight to keep the divided 
edges of the trachea well apart. The discharge 
flowed copiously through this opening. I next had 
recourse to venesection in the hope of relieving the 
lyse lungs, so abstracted about four quarts 
ot the jugular, I also slightly stimulated the sides. 

fter waiting about an hour and a half, keeping the 
horse all the while with his head to the wind, I then 
had him removed to an open shed when he was 
— loose, had straw placed upon his back, and a 
a "'g over it, a cold bran mash and a pail of cold 

er to be placed in the manger. I called to see 


my patient on the following morning, and found 
him going on well, his respirations were only slightly 
accelerated, the discharge had ceased from the open- 
ing in the trachea, so I withdrew the tape from the 
tracheal ring and allowed the wound to close, which 
it did ina few days, only simply keeping it clean. 
The horse had eaten his mash and drunk four pails 
of water before 1 arrived. I ordered green food, 
and a few scalded oats with bran to be given him; 
and he has continued making satisfactury progress 
ever since, being of late turned out in a meadow, 
and appears now quite fit for work. 

Iremember being called to a precisely similar 
case at midnight about three years ago, belonging to 
R. Gosling. Esq., M.F.H., and which also made a 
good recovery. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


A meeting of the above Association was held at 
the ‘Red Lion,” Hotel, Boston, on Thursday, 
August 15th. There was a good attendance of 
members, including Messrs. B. Freer (Uppingham), 
President; F. L. Gooch, (Stamford) Hon. Sec. ; 
T. Greaves, (Manchester): W. H. Brooks, (Ful- 
beck); W. B. Dickinson, (Boston) ; J. W. Gress- 
well, and J. Macinder, (Peterboro’) ; C. Hartley, 
(Lincoln); T. J. Marriott, (Bottesford); G. Os- 
borne, (Fulstow); T. A. Rudkin, (Grantham) ; 
and Captain B. H. Russell, (Grantham). Mr, L. 
Mitchell, M.R.C.V.S. was present as a visitor. 

The Presipent, B. Freer, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., at 
once proceeded to deliver his inaugural address as 
follows :— 

GENTLEMEN, 

I must first thank you very heartily for placing 
me in this proud position, and although I feel and 
know that the duties attached are somewat onerous, 
I can assure you that it will be always’ my earnest 
endeavour te fulfil them to the utmost of my ability, 
and to do all that lies in my power to further the 
interests of this society. I venture to hope that 
you will support me by attending the meetings and 
by freely joining in the discussions on the subjects 
which will be brought before you. 

This Association is now in its seventh year, and 
although its growth is but slow, I believe it is sure, 
and, thanks to our excellent treasurer and secretary 
a substantial balance now stands to our credit. I, 
for one, should like to see our meetings better at- 
tended. The places of meeting are carefully selected, 
are comparatively easy of access, and many excellent 
subjects have been brought forward, and have pro- 
voked profitable discussion. 

This is the second largest county in England, and 
living in it there are something like seventy mem- 
bers of the profession. If more would join ur, and 
I am sure no one will ever regret having done so, 
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we ought soon to take our place as one of the fore- 
most societies in the land. 

Our profession, during last decade. has made very 

rapid strides, and although the penal clause has not 
at present brought about all those glorious wl van- 
tapes we were led to expect, let us hope there is a 
good time coming. We are certainly in a very 
different position, socially and otherwise. to that of 
our fathers, forty years ago. Our literature has re- 
ceived many valuable additions, notably the works of 
Dr. Fleming, Professor Williams, and the late Pro- 
fessor Robertson, each and all of which are of great 
value to the practitioner, Last year saw the pro- 
duction of a very valuable quarterly work—The 
Journal of Comparative Pathology -and almost at 
the same time a much needed, instructive and oc- 
casionally humorous weekly pamphlet— The Veterin- 
ary Record, 1 am sure Mr, Hunting deserves well 
of us all, and | hope he will be well supported by 
the profession, not only pecuniarily, although that 
isa most ii portant point in these matter-of-fact days, 
but by members of the profession contributing cases 
of interest, and also by freely ventilating their 
opivions in matters specially pertaining to the pro- 
fession. We cannot learn too much, and is it not 
often more easy to learn by reading and thinking 
over short and instructive articles, or by listening 
to and actively taking part in discussions at such 
meetings as these. than by poring for hours over 
some ponderous book, Our Pharmacopzia has re- 
ceived numerous and in some instances valuable 
additions, but even as * all is not gold that glitters,” 
many of these have not the all-powerful virtue as- 
cribed to them, How different is much of our treat- 
ment from that of our predecessors fifty years ago! 
Theit’s is pretty well summed up in the epitaph to a 
Dr, Isaac Letsom, 


“oy bleeds, I physics, and T sweats ’em, 
And if they dies—why then, I. Letsom.” 


Their treatment, especially in bleeding, was no 
doubt very heroic, but I think that many of us are 
apt to err too much in the opposite direction. Who 
is there here, who, after perhaps an hour or two 
spent in fruitless endeavours to relieve a horse 
suffering with spasmodic colic, after withdrawing 
four or five quarts of blood has not had the pleasure 
of seeing the animal relieved and looking about his 
box for food? Or perhaps his patient las been a 
plethoric cart horse blowing like a steam engine 
and dead lame ou one leg—has not a rapid blood 
letting literally cut short the attack? 'The adminis. 
tration of alkaloids and other powerful drugs by the 
hypodermic, intravenous, or intratracheal methods 
has done away with many difficulties we formerly had 
to contend with. In tetanus, violent colic irrita.- 
tive fever, and many other diseases, these methods 
of administration are especially useful. i 

Surgery, as applied to our profession, has made 
even greater strides than medicine. Certain re ions 
of the equine or bovine body the surgical inters r 
ence with which a very few years since ace 
have been considered madness, are now simpl 
play boxes for the skilled Operator, Who ais 
have thought twenty years ago of puncturing 


the abdomen of the horse with a trocar and 
canula. But when done soon enough and, if necess- 
ary, often enough, it is a very valuable operation. 
The removal of tumours has been much simplified 
by the addition to our stock of instruments of the 
ecraseur ; and surgical interference with the teeth 
although requiring strength and paticuce has becn 
rendered much easier by the invention of powerful 
and useful shears and forceps. But the crowning 
operation, as far as surgery goes, is the one known 
as laryngotomy, an operation which has given rise 
to the dissemination of more angry words than any 
of its predecessors. Whether the operation will 
bestow upon the equine race all the advantages 
claimed for it remains to be seen. I, for one, sin- 
cerely and heartily hope that it will. I had, with 
many others, the pleasure of seeing Professor Axe 
operate on three horses at Wolverhampton and 
could nut help admiring the dexterons manner in 
which he completed each operation. Whatever may 
be its ultimate result it has very strongly called our 
attention to the advantages of chloroform. LEvery- 
one here has no doubt used this drug often and often, 
and has no doubt as often been disappointed with 
its results, i.e. when administered with a large ad- 
mixture of air; but now that we know, now that 
we are practically sure that a strong horse can be 
anesthetized in less than four minutes, with, at the 
outside, three ounces of methylated chloroform, I 
think we ought in all important operations to use it. 
I believe over a hundred horses have been placed 
under its influence at Woolwich without any danger, 
and in my small way I have, since March, chloro- 
formed sixteen horses with satisfaction to myself and 
to my employers. 

There is one other question, Gentlemen, which I 
wish briefly to bring before your notice. In look- 
ing down the lists of new members that are bienni- 
ally pitchforked into the profession have you never 
asked yourselves what is to become of them all? 
Many, no doubt, have been working hard for their 
diplomas and are anxiously looking forward to the 
time when they will be able to take some of the 
duties off the shoulders of a hard-worked parent; 
others, and many there are, whose ambition is to 
join the army: others again will away to distant 
lands—the United States and Canada, Australia, and 
other of our Colonies have work in , plenty for the 
skilled veterinarian, whilst the Argentine Republic 
and other South American States—seeing the enor 
mous quantity of high-priced horses and cattle they 
are continually purchasing in this country—appe? 
to offer great inducements to young men of ex 
perience and energy. The fact remains that we 
must be getting overcrowded. Veterinary surgeons 
in large towns bitterly complain of over-competition 
and cutting down ef prices. whilst we poor, long- 
suffering practitioners in the country know how 
different it is now from what it was twenty yea’ 
ago. Horses suffering from colic are treated DY 
their owners to two or three bottles of gaseous flu 
or Etherial elixir, and their abdomens rubbed with 
Elliman’s embrocation. Sore throats are stimula 
with somebody’s patent vesicant, and the hot mas 
is rendered doubly nauseous by the addition 
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someone else’s powders. Splints, spavins, and ring- 
bones are attacked with Ossidine or Ossiline or some 
other ine, whilst *‘ certain cures” are flying about for 
all sorts of diseases. The treatment of sheep and 
lambs, particularly for tapeworm and strangles, used, 
in days gone by, to make a considerable difference 
in the yearly returns, but it is quite a different thing 
now. Veterinary surgeons advertise in the local 
papers their lung specifics, and anti-filarial mix- 
tures; uruggists send out certain cures, either of 
their own make or made up from some Agricultural 
paper or other, whilst one or two sheep-dipping 
manufacturers not only bargain to cure scab, and 
kill ticks and lice. but guarantee to drive out tape- 
worm and cure bronchitis in either lambs or calves 
with the same stuff. 

Wholesale druggists, in my opinion, are not doing 
much good to those who have been numbered 
amongst their best customers ; their pamphlets can 
be seen in many places beside the Pharmacy of the 
veterinary surgeon stating not only the prices of 
their balls and powders, but also giving the formule 
from which they are prepared. In fact, Gentlemen, 
taking one consideration with another, our life, like 
that of the policeman, is not a happy one. What 
will it be ten years hence? The survival of the 
fittest. The weak will go to the wall, and although 
in this address Iam not going to attempt any solu- 
tion of the difficulty, one thing is certain, and that 
is, the Vet. of the future, if he means to follow the 
profession as a means of livelihood, must undergo a 
special training; must, beside the knowledge he 
possesses from books, be thoroughly grounded in the 
rudiments of his calling, must be able when he starts 
in practice to perform all ordinary operations with 
ease and dexterity, in short, must go about his 
patient as if he understood all about it. To ensure 
this, the youth who thinks of entering the profession 
should spend a year or more before going to college 
-With a gentleman in good practice, who in less than 
half that time would be able to tell the young man 
himself or his parents whether he looked like mak- 
nga Vet.. or whether he would not be more at 
home behind the counter. I think it very unwise 
to send a youth straight to college without giving 
him the chance of finding out whether he is fitted 
or not for the profession he wishes to enter. Several 
men to my knowledge after passing their examina- 
tions with ease have turned out miserable failures 
us country practitioners. One in particular—a col- 
cee friend of my own—well educated, but with no 
oo of domestic animals, who, after passing 

examinations, went off in high glee to a remote 
part of England and started in practice. Clients 
me to for a time, but as his want of prac- 
wea “a edge and utter unsuitability in other re- 
ang ecame evident they gradually left him. His 
five cea oe on his mind and in less than 
“td alter obtaining his diploma he died ina 

ic asylum, 
tll very sincerely for your kind at- 
the tks ope as each meeting comes round and 
again takes place we may 
that we have added something 
ore of knowledge. 


The President’s address was very warmly re- 
ceived, and he was asked to submit his paper for 
publication. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
confirmed, the Secretary (Mr. Fred L. Gooch) then 
read letters of explanation and apology for non- 
attendance from various members. 

On the proposition of the President (Mr. B. Freer). 
seconded by the Secretary (Mr. F. L. Gooch), Mr. 
Tom Holmes, of Bourn, was elected a member of 
the Society. 

On the motion of Mr. Hartley (Lincoln), seconded 
by Mr. Marriott (Bottesford), Lincoln was chosen 
as the next place of meeting. 

Various communications were brought next before 
the Society by the Secretary, some being of a semi- 
private character. 

A letter from Mr. Kidd was read asking for the 
attendance of a deputation from the Society at a 
conference to take into consideration the possibility 
of fixing the dates for Association meetings so that 
meetings would not clash by being held at the same 
time. 

The Sxvcrerary remarked that he had written to 
Mr. Kidd and told him the matter should be brought 
before the Society and the result be made known to 
him. He (Mr. Gooch) had written to the President 
for his opinion and Mr. Freer replied that he would 
be pleased to attend a conference, together with the 
Secretary at some future date, but as he had not 
heard further from Mr. Kidd he supposed the date 
of the conference had not yet been fixed. 

Captain Russevy thought it was quite unnecessary 
for the conference to be attended. The matter 
might be well left to the Associations themselves. 
They could best judge when the meetings might con- 
veniently be held. It was not necessary to put the 
President and Secretary to the expense of attending 
the conference, but if it was necessary that the con- 
ference should be attended he would propose that 
the expenses be paid by the Society. (Hear, hear.) 

The Prestmpenr pointed out that they had not 
found it convenient to adhere to the rules as to the 
time of mecting. If they had held a meeting in 
June it would have clashed with the Royal Show at 
Windsor and they naturally concluded that some 
members would like to go to the show. They 
thought therefore that it was best to postpone the 
meeting. In July the meeting would have clashed 
with the National Veterinary Meeting in London. 
He did not see in face of these alterations how it 
was possible for a conference to fix any particular 
date for meeting. There were lots of things ina 
county like Lincolnshire that might crop up of more 
importance than their meeting to which they might 
wish to go. If they fixed a certain week and 
the Lincolnshire Show was held that week they 
would not get anybody at the meeting at all. The 
better plan was to leave the President and Secretary 
to fix the date of the meeting as soon as possible 
after the time appointed. (Hear, hear). 

After some further talk Caprarn gave 
notice of an alteration of Rule 5, namely that the 
words “On the last Thursday” be omitted, and 
that an addition be made— ‘that it be in the power 
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of the President and Secretary to name the date of 
the meeting after taking into consideration the 
various iaecetings of other associations.” 


Inspection or Meat. 

A letter was read suggesting that the Government 
be memorialized to inquire into the whole question 
of meat inspection in Great Britain. 

Capt. Russe. asked whether it was wished that 
they should join other associations or send in a 
separate memorial, 

Mr. Dicktxson (Boston) thought they might send 
ina separate memorial. In the Brirish Medical 
Journal « week last Saturday « long article appeared 
on ineat inspection aud details were entered into 
with respect to the subject. The writer to some 
extent praised the veterinary profession of to-day 
but said that without doubt the veterinary surgeon 
was not the proper person to adjudicate upon the 
fitness of human food, but it should be left entirely 
in the hands of medical officers of health, He 
thought thit, as the representatives of a large 
county, they should not allow to pass unheeded this 
statement that they were not competent to under- 
take the examination of meat and to adjudicate upon 
its fitness for food. Tle intended to reply to the 
article through the same medium if the Medical 
Journal would allow a discussion of the matter, for 
he thought it was reflecting great discredit on the 
profession genorally. proposed * That this 
society ip view of recent revelations made in con- 
nection with the subject of meat inspection 
memorialize the Government to appoint a Com- 
mission to inquire into the whole question.” 

Mr, Mactnver (Peterborough) seconded the 
proposition, Ile thought the way in which meat 
inspection was carried out was absolutely unfair. 
He had himself been asked to pick out bad meat 
where the inspector did not know which it was and 
then that man had to give evidence when, he (the 
speaker) had actually picked out the meat for him, 
Cheir inspector of nuisances had no qualification 
whatever for meat inspection—he hardly knew a 
piece of beef from mutton, They (the vetermary 
surgeons) had to choose which was bad meat, and 
yet they were said to know nothing about it. The 
veterinary surgeon was the only man likely to tell 
whether the animal had suffered from any disease 
or not which Wats the chief consideration in all these 
cases. Ile did not think the medical profession 
seemed fo cure much about the question and he 
d thought that the veterinary profession 
— have the preference as regards tneat inspection, 
remarked that as a 
their duty as veterinar oneal e thought it was 
espec ing these appointments, 
7 1 ed out that the reason why he applied for 
ges the inspection of meat 
an cowsheds could only be 

i it by a qualified veterinary 


surgeon. The man who was doing the work at the 
time was simply a retired shoemaker. (Laughter). 9% 
The matter came before the Council and first he 
(the speaker) was appointed, but it was found out a 
afterwards that the meeting had not been legally [gg 
called, certain notices not having been given, and 
quite an agitation was got up by the retired shoe- a 
maker. One worthy supporter of the shoemaker [a 
_gave as his reason for supporting him—that he 
_ understood the use of the lactometer. (Laughter). i 
When the appointment came up for settlement there 7 
were seven votes each way, and the mayor, who had [am 
the casting vote gave it for the shoemaker. (Laugh- 

ter), and he was not at all sorry, for he would rather 

be without the appointment as it included that of 
inspector of nuisances, but he thought that a | 
practical protest should be made against the way in [ay 
which the inspection of meat was carried out. | 
(Hear, hear). 

Mr. Greaves (Manchester) said he remembered [A 
an instance in which the Medical Officer of Health §% 
condemned a carcase as unfit for human food, and 
‘the owner of the cow called him in to inspect it, and 
give his opinion about it, and on that occasion the 
Medical Officer of Health brought forward various 
Acts of Parliament to make a fine show of his 
knowledge. He (the speaker) however, said in 
his evidence that the only ailment that the cow was 
suffering under was leanness ; that she had no sick- 
ness; and that the meat was quite fit for human 
food. One of the magistrates said he entirely a- 
greed with the opinion, the cow was old and lean. 
He remembered a case where a cow had been work- 
ing in the fields for twenty years, and was as lean 
and poor as could be; that cow was killed and he 
had tke pleasure of eating a steak off her as tender 
as any he had eaten in his life. The case was dis- 
missed, the Bench being unanimously in favour of 
the opinion that the beef was quite fit for human 
food. That proved the Medical Officer of Health 
was not always right. 

The resolution which had been proposed by Mr. 
Dickinson, and seconded by Mr. Macinder, was 
carried unanimously, 

Mr, Greaves then read a paper on “ Lameness 10 
Horses,” which will appear, with the discussion 
thereon, next week. 


BORDER COUNTIES’ a 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SUCIETY. 9% 


A General Meeting of the above Society was held 
at Bush Hotel, Carlisle, on 26th July, 189%. 
Present :—Jos. Donald, F.R.C.V.S., (President) ; 
Professors McCall, Glasgow; Walley, Edinburgh: 
Dr. Lamont, Glasgow; Messrs. Robson, Penrith; 
J. J. Bell, Bell, jnr., and Carlisle, of Car 
lisle; Faulder, Cockermouth; Thompson, | 
patria, (Treasurer) ; Hoadley, Middlesboro’ ; Little 
Abbeytown; Croudace, "Haltwhistle; Your 
Cockermouth ; Coates, Brampton; Dawson, 0 


lisle ; Greaves, Manchester ; Troughear, High #* 
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ket; Carruthers, Brampton; Steel, Wigton: Arm-| In the year 1864, Villemin made the important 
strong, Penrith (Secretary). announcement that he had, by Inoculation, trans- 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read | mitted the disease from man to animals, and also 
and confirmed. from animals to animals, thus proving beyond doubt 

Proposed, seconded, and carried, that Mr. Steel, | that tuberculosis was not only an inoculable malady, 
of Wigton, be elected a member of the Society. but a malady transmissable from man to animals, 

Proposed, seconded, and carried, that a new and and I need only say that if Villemin had dared he 
complete book of rules he printed, and circulated | would at the same time proved by similar experi- 
amongst the members. ments, its transmission by inoculation from animals 

Professor McCauu read the following paper :— | to man. 

On reading the record of his experiments I re- . 
member—and no doubt so do many others—the 
profound impression they produced on my mind, 
GENTLEMEN, and from that hour to this I have felt convinced 

Having been informed by your Secretary that) that Tuberculosis was an intercommunicable disease, 
Tuberculosis had not as yet been introduced as a} and consequently that the carcases of cattle markedly 


TUBERCULOSIS, AND THE DisposaL or THE Bopy or 
1rs VICTIMS. 


subject of discussion by the members of the “ Bor- | affected with the malady ought not to be used as st : 
der Counties’ Veterinary Medical Society.’”’ I thought | human food. Dn ain ig 
it might be acceptable to you that I should do so. Villemin’s announcement was made in the same i ! 
It is a subject in which every individual is deeply | year that “ Rinderpest” appeared in this country, i sit ‘ 
interested: and upon how the flesh and milk of | viz: 1865, and as during the continuance of that LO 3 
tuberculous cattle are dealt with, the health of the | disease, I had in Glasgow, the supervision and in- : ft 


community undoubtedly and to a marked extent | spection of all carcases as to their fitness for human 
depends. ; a food, ample opportunities were afforded me of study- 
he public, by writings and legal prosecutions, | ing the various forms which bovine tuberculosis 
have at last been awakened to the gravity of the | assumes. and the structural changes which it pro- 
position in which they are placed, and they will | duces in its course. 
insist upon a sweeping reform in all that appertains It had been the custom in Scotland, as far as 
: wr inspection of live animals in dairies, and the | known to me, to pass as fit for human food the car- 
slaughter and disposal of their bodies, as food for! cases of all animals affected with tuberculosis no 
=. : matter how markedly so, if the flesh appeared good, 
In the work of awakening, 1 am glad to say that} but for reasons which will be referred to hereafter, 
a. og members of the veterinary profession | [ felt. constrained to adopt a different course, and 
ave taken a prominent part, and the same may be | accordingly condemned them. In July, 1866, in 
said of many of our medical brethren, but in both | consequence of the condemnation by me of a large 
professions there are a far greater number who/| fat cow affected with tubercular peritonitis and 
have either stood aloof or taken up a position of an- | abscesses in the mesenteric glands, and the refusal 
tagonism. That there should be members of both | of the owner to acquiesce in the decision, legal pro- 
professions who are not convinced of the evil effects, | ceedings were instituted much on the same lines 
_ of drinking the milk and eating the flesh of tuber- | as in the recent prosecution in Glasgow, and with a 
eg —— ry certain conditions, I for one, do! similar result, viz., condemnation by the Court of 
not feel surprised ; and still less do I ascribe their! the carcase and its confiscation. After this decision 
ea os —* ignorance, or a wilful | the carcases of all animals whose glands testified to 
‘Bite to pervert facts . the presence of tubercular deposits were confiscated, 
; 6 those who have not had many opportunities of | and this confiscation continued as long’ as I con- 
—s ying Tuberculosis in living animals and making | tinued to act as Inspector of butchers’ meat in the 
“es examinations of their bodies, or it may | slaughter-houses of Glasgow. 
pe have not put themselves to the trouble of think-| J enter thus fully into these facts because they 
sega ne pe the malady, it is a simple matter are not generally known, and because not a few in- 
pron views ; but to those | dividuals think that the legal proceedings in the 
we Aave had such opportunities, difficulties arise recent trial were taken by the authorities of Glas- 
. ay cannot comprehend, nor can they obtain | gow without consideration and only on account of 
hee Rage ca 4 reference to that which the reports which had recently been issued by the 
wy cen written on the subject by others. Privy Council’s Departmental Committee, and by 
on earnest desire to assist others in their the Paris Congress; and further, I refer thus pointedly 
Le, and in giving expression to them, and to because it has been made to appear as if the first 
WS gag: correct my own views by the dis- | proceedings in Scotland, as regards the condemua- 
pa T hope will follow the reading of this tion of careases affected with Tuberculosis, emenated 
ihe i" Soy discard all technicalities and treat | from Greenock in the year 1874, whereas it was 
om ee rom what I consider might be called. | from Glasgow in the year 1866. 

Pw a ws practitioner's point of view. But to proceed, in the year 1868, Chauveau after 
with the lif ora of my audience are familiar | the performance of a series of most interesting ex- 
refer in ee o-arasery of 1 uberenlosis, I shall only periments proclaimed the fact that Tuberculosis was 
estar passing to one or two points in connection | not only an inoculable disease as announced by Vil- 

eee lemin, but that it also could be induced by Inges 
it als 
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tion, ie., feeding sound animals on tubercular 
products. Up till this time it was the almost uni- 
versal opinion of the profession that the gastric and 
other secretions were sufficient to destroy all living 
animal or vegetable organisms or poisons gaining an 
entrance to the body through the stomach and in 
the food 

Again, in the year 1881, Toussaint announced an 
important discovery which he had made, viz., that 
the organisms of ‘Tuberculosis could be cultivated or 
grown outside of the body of the animal, and follow- 
ing this up in the year 1882, Koch proclaimed 
that he had succeeded in sepavating and staining by 
a special process the organisue on which the discase 
depended, viz., the ~ Bacillus Tuberculosis,” 

Such may be said to be the faintest outline of the 
history of Tuberculosis. 

Since the year 1868 to the present time, innumer- 
able experiments have been undertaken in all 
countries to test the accuracy or otherwise, of Vil- 
lemin, Chanveau, Toussaint and Koch’s experiments 
and conclusions, but in the main they remain un- 
affected, 

While admitting the accuracy and vital import- 
ance of the experiments referred to, it would proba- 
bly not be far short of the truth to say that until 
lately the bulk of the medical and veterinary pro- 
fessions entertained the opinion that the tuberculosis 
of the human family and the lower animals were 
distinct diseases, and therefore not much harm could 
accrue from using the flesh of tuberculous cattle as 
food for man. 

Much was made and is still attempted to be made 
of the microscopic differences of human and bovine 
tubercular erruptions and their bacilli, but while 
admitting that there are marked differences, yet 
these differences are clearly of little essential im- 
portance, for innumerable experiments have proven 
that “tuberculous matter derived from man will 
produce pulmonary phthisis, and this inoculated 
phthisis can be transmitted by inoculation to other 
animals.” The microscopic differences in the growth 
of the organism and the cell structures in which it 

is ‘embedded or surrounded, probably, as has been 
suggested, are due to the differences in soil and en- 
virouments, but, Whether or not, the result of experi- 
mental proof goes to show that human and bovine 
tuberculosis are one and the same disease, and that 
the disease is essentially a parasitic malady, 

Vegetable organisms, as is well known to all, will 
only grow in certain climates at certain altitudes, in 
other words, they can only live under certain de- 
u-blooded animals, but it can 
am & vigorous condition in the bodies of a 

ew. 

of require to make numerous post- 

ortem examinatio q ie 
of ths of the various species 
aus exhibit tnarked symptoms of 


the malady during life, and mor ; 
succumb to the affection, e rarely still do they 


True it is that Tuberculosis is a prevalent and 
deadly malady in the human subject and also in 
bovines, but in horses, sheep, pigs, cats and dogs, it 
is not so. From what I have observed I incline to 
the opinion that the bacillus tuberculosis is an or. 
ganism wide-spread in nature, that probably it gains 
an entrance into the bodies of most animals, but that 


it cannot reproduce itself and produce destructive 
effects in a perfectly healthy body when introduced 
by what I would call the natural method of propaga. 
tion of the malady, viz., inhalation. 

It certainly dves appear that the human and{bovine 
body furnish the most congenial soil of all animal 
bodies for this organism to breed in, but the fact 
that medical men and nurses live in attendance on 
consumptive patients in consumption hospitals for 
years and remain unaffected, proves that the healthy 
human body is not a fit soil for the tubercular or- 
ganism to breed in, even when inhaled for weeks, 
months, and years. 

Should however the medical advisers or the nurses 
contract a chest affection—especially a broncho- 
pneumonia—then their chances of escape, unless by 
an early withdrawal, are limited. Experience would 
lead me to speak in like terms of the spread of tu- 
berculosis in cattle by inhalation. 

Tuberculosis in cattle spreads with greater rapidity 
in a herd of cattle than it does in a family of in- 
dividuals, and at first glance it would therefore ap- 
pear that it was a more iniectious malady in cattle 
than in men, but I apprehend that its rapidity and 
malignance is more dependant on Ingestion than 
Inhalation, or rather I should state it, that both 
methods of propagation are in operation in its 
spread among cattle. Cattle have no qualms about 
eating each others food, in fact, if they get a chance 
they will. and as ingestion is as certain and almost as 
rapid amethod of propagating tuberculosis as inoculd- 
tion we can understand how it is that tuberculosis 
runs a more rapid course in cattle than in mankind. 

It is not necessary that the mucous membrane of 
the stomach or intestines should be in a diseased 
state in order to ensure the absorption of the tuber 
cular virus by ingestion, but I incline to the opinion 
that it may be necessary in order to its reception by 
inhalation. 

In the discharge of my professional duties I have 
known as many as twelve cows die of tuberculoss 
within twelve months, and that out of a herd only 
numbering twenty-four. 

As already stated, in our post-mortem examin 
tions we frequently find tubercles one or more m 
number in various organs, and this too, in all out 
domestic animals, and from their calcified and other 
changed conditions. it is evident that they have 
been there for a length of time. Now leaving “ 
of sight for the present the affection in cattle, ® 
directing our attention to what we have observed 1 
this disease as it affects other animals, it is not oY 
evident that these tubercles were of old standité 
but that they never seriously affected either t | 
organs in which they were situated or the gene 
constitution. ‘i 

The animals were in apparent health and fee ing 
well, it might be up to the day of their death, 
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it was evident that the cause of death had no con- 
nection with the presence of tubercles. There they 
were however, and we were forced to admit that to 
all appearances they had done no harm. 

Now if I am correct in my interpretation, it can 
only be because the bacilli had died out or been 
destroyed by leucocytes or other cells or organisms 
more powerful than themselves. These tubercles, I 
repeat, we find inhabiting the bodies of all animals, 
and as itis generally believed that tubercles are an 
evidence of the pre-existence and operations of 
tubercular bacilli, then undoubtedly tuberculosis is 
a wide-spread malady, but it does not tend to a fatal 
issue in a large number of the different species of 
our domesticated animals. 

It is a point I wish particularly to emphasise, 
that while a considerable percentage of most animals 
show evidences on post-mortem of having at some 
time in their life harboured the bacillus tuberculosis, 
in most of them, by the death or destruction of the 
organism, a fatal issue is avoided; and thus it may be 
said in them to be a curable disease. Turning now 
our attention to uberculosis in the human subject 
and in cattle, in general terms it may be said that it 
is in both a fatal malady. Acute or generalised 
tuberculosis in all animals, in my experience, has 
terminated fatally. 

Given a case of tubercular pleuritis, or tubercular 
peritonitis, and there can, I believe, be but one ter- 
mination and that in death, and probably within 
six weeks, or at most three months. 

But while freely admitting all this I am of the 
opmion—an opinion founded on the many post- 
mortem examinations I have made—that tuberculosis 
is a frequently arrested malady in cattle as well as 
in other animals, Just as in horses and sheep, so 
in cattle, | have over and over again found a few 
tubercles in the lungs and liver, some calcified, but 
many not, the time apparently being too short, and 
not one speck of diseased structure elsewhere ; and 
such heing the case, I entertain the opinion that by 
similar process the organisms have been annihila- 
ted in the body of the ox, as in that of the horse 
and other animals, and when such is the condition 

I am of the decided opinion that the carcases of 
such cattle are fit for, and should be allowed to be 
sold as human food. 
a the condition of which I speak, the disease 
apparently become localised. 
oo pathologists do not believe in a local tuber- 
process, and while it may be defined it cannot 
cae = certainty by any method of examina- 
after death. What I mean is this— 
y showing a few tubercles in a fibroid, 
condition, and to all appear- 
ocal and arrested ; still, as a fact, 
ios te - Know that it is so, because it is possible 
mitting a inhabit that body. But while ad- 
4 still incline to the opinion that 
iether oo requently a local disease. If it were 
gg sion of tubercular, or more frequently 
termed scrofulous joints. the i 
tubercular elande ous bones, and the removal of 
th ~ 8'ands, now so frequently performed on 
e@ human sub x 
ject would be of no avail, and we all 


know that in a large number of cases it is a success, 
and individuals so operated on have lived for years 
thereafter and ultimately died without presenting 
a symptom of lung or bowel consumption. 

It is, I admit, a serious position to advise the 
profession to take up, viz., that the carcases of 
cattle in whose organs fibroid or calcified tubercles 
may be found are notwithstanding fit for human 
consumption and should be allowed to be sold for 
that purpose, but I must be allowed to hedge the 
privilege of sale around, and to the extent which 
I consider comparatively speaking, safe to those 
who eat the flesh. 

In the first place, upon whose shoulders is the 
grave responsibility of passing or condemning flesh 
food to rest? 

It is a responsibility involving an enormous 
amount of the nation’s pecuniary means on the one 
hand, and the nation’s wealth and strength on the 
other. To an impartial and unprejudiced mind, I 
apprehend the duties of the office fall as it were by 
inheritance to be discharged by the members of the 
veterinary profession. but I would advise no ve- 
terinarian to offer his services, or local authority to 
accept of them, who had not specially prepared 
himself for the efficient discharge of the duties. 

'l'o speak of policemen, butchers, or any other 
body of non-professional men, discharging the duties 
efficiently is utter nonsense. Such persons may be 
made valuable assistants in the lavour, but to de- 
pute to them the disposal of carcases is an act of 
cruel injustice to the proprietors of our herds and 
flocks, and to the public who consume their flesh. 

Having placed at the head of affairs a duly qualified 
and properly trained veterinarian, we now proceed 
to deal with the disposal of the carcases, and firstly, 
condition of body should be set aside, and not as at 
present made as it were the pivot on which all 
judgment and action proceeds. 

Given a case, for example, of acute tubercular 
pleuritis or tubercular peritonitis just commencing, 
and in the primest fat ox—in my opinion, every 
part of the carcase should be condemned, and with 
as little hesitation as in the case of a lean emacia- 
ted beast. We order condemnation because we be- 
lieve that this form of pleurisy or peritonitis— 
which an expert can recognise with his naked eye 
—-is dependent on the irritation set up by the 
presence of the bacilli in these great lymph sacks. 
We believe that they are there in their thousands, 
and if only a short time be given they would de- 
stroy life. 

It has been attempted to be shown that we can- 
not with the naked eye distinguish between simple 
acute pleurisy ; and acute tubercular pleurisy ; but 
those who have studied the subject find no difficulty 
in doing so, and even were it the case that a single 
bacillus could not be found under the microscope, 
we would not hesitate in maintaining our diagnosis. 
But bacilli are there, and if care and knowledge 
be brought to bear in their detection they will al- 
ways be found—at least, such has been our cx- 
perience. 

The animal, we repeat, while living, may have 
appeared in the best of health, and been sold by 
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the breeder and bought by the butcher as a typical 
representative of a prime fat ox or cow, and still 
when slaughtered, we order the condemnation of 
the carcase. Because even in the earliest stage of 
acute tubercular pleuritis or peritonitis, if the tu- 
bercular exudate be inoculated on, or ingested by, a 
sound animal, it will fali a victim to general tuber- 
culosis; and further, becanse the fat, but affected 
animal itself, if allowed to live, would become 
emaciated, and also die a victim to tuberculosis. 
Some parties apparently believe that the disease 
can only be a local affection as yet, seeing the car- 


case is in such prime condition, and they consider 


that those who are to eat the flesh are sufficiently 


protected by the removal of the pleural and peri- | 


toneal membranes on which the tubercular exu- 
date has been poured out, but may not the bacilli 
and their spores be circulating in the lymphaties 
and blood-vessels which communicate with the 
pleural and peritoneal cavities ? 


That they are not, those who say so, and it may_ 


be believe so, have no proof to offer; but that 
they are circulating, those of us who believe so 
have proof to offer in the fact that tubercles have 
been found growing in the walls of the blood- 
vessels and lymphatics, and even in the medulla 
of the bones. 

Professors Klein and Lingard “have found that 
in tuberculosis artificially produced by subcutaneous 


inoculation in guinea-pigs, one of the earliest tissues | 


containing tubercles and the tubercle-bacilli, ‘s the 
marrow of bones ;” and 1 have found tubercle and 
tubercle-bacilli in’ the marrow of the bones and in 
the muscular tissue of a fine prime fat ox. 

By what channels can the bacilli or their spores, 
from a point of inoculaticn locally situated, reach 
the marrow of bones, the lings. the covering of the 
brain, the bowels. and other tissues? By no other 
channels at present known to us. except the blood 
channels and in the blood stream. Upon this all- 
Important point allow me to quote a passage or two 
from Professor Klein .—* This conclusion at once 
disposes of the assumption oecasionally made. that 
if in an animal the lungs and thoracic lymph glands 
are the only organs visibly affected with tubercle 
the removal of these viscera 
the safety of the 
its usefulness for consumption is concerned 

hough We may not by naked-eye inspection, or 
Microscopie examination be able to detect 
the tubercle bacilli i : i 
“ity bacilli in the miuscle or connective 

Issue, how can we be justified in exeludine their 
vresence from the ei i 
nthe circulating blood. including the 
a = the vessels of the muscles and connective 
Isstie 2 What would be our reasons for saying that 
at the time of killing the animal the tubercular 
virus is not cirenlatine 
ing in the blood and is not in 

i i wer 
vealities, say—to the marrow of 

1 bones or other tissues desti 1 ij 

destined in the natural 
course of things to become the seat f 
seat of tubercular 
Ceposit? It must be clear from thes i i 
rom these considerations 
an amimal in which even a 
Ay : Isthly affected With tubercle. 
of the tubereular virus,” 
ow that attention has been P 


single 
can be held 


is sufficient to insure | 
rest of the animal’s body. as far | 


to the circulation of the bacilli, I have no doubt but 
that tubercles will be found frequently in the mar- 
row of the bones and in the lymphatics of fat and 
apparently healthy subjects prior to slaughter. 
Bodily condition, fatness or leanness, I repeat, 
should not in the least influence the inspector's 
‘opinion in disposing of the carcase of an animal 
affected with acute or generalized tuberculosis. 

' We would also consider and condemn as unfit for 
‘human food, any carcase irrespective of condition, 
‘in which the tubercular deposit was found to have 
invaded rather extensively any organ, and although 
to all appearances, the disease was localised. 

I quite agree with Professor Klein in the view 
“that no part of an animal in which even a single 
organ is visibly affected with tubercle can be held 
free of the tubercular virus and free from danger to @ 
the consumer.” ‘ 

It is self-evident that perfect safety can only be 
ensured by destruction of all carcases tainted with 
the disease. but I am scarcely prepared for sucha 9% 
sweeping reform, nor do I believe such a measure 
will be generally enforced. 

Under the conditions I have stated, the public 
would be prevented eating the flesh of tuberculous 
animals to a large extent, and the stock-proprietor 
and dairyman instead of as at present, looking help- 
lessly on and allowing his tubercular subjects to 
pine away from day to day, would awaken to the 
importance of instantly slaughtering all animals 
showing the slightest symptoms of the disease and 
adopting a more enlightened system in the breeding, 
housing. feeding. and exercising of his cattle. 

I do believe that tuberculosis. especially in cows. 
is largely a preventable malady, and that the hous 
ing of them in close, badly-ventilated cow-sheds 
the feeding of them upon brewer’s grain, in order t 
obtain the largest amount of milk, and the absolute 
want of physical exertion as is the case in mos 
town dairies, are the reasons for the extreme prev 
lence of tuberculosis in cattle, as compared with all 
other animals, 

If milch cows are kept tied up to the stake as 
they are in Glasgow. from the day they enter the 
cow-shed to the day they are taken to the slaughter- 
house, need we wonder that the lungs of many ¢ 
them show tubercles!) The want of pure ar 
exercise is just as obviously the pre-disposing cal® 
of the tuberculosis in their case as in that of wil! 
animals caged wp in menageries. West Highlan 
cattle rarely present tubercles in their lungs es 
slanghter, Wild animals in their forest homes 
all but exempt from tuberculosis, but in menager'® 
no disease destroys so many as tuberculosis. i. 

Now that Local Authorities are required to slaug 
ter all herds in which pleuro-pneumonia poate 
footing. veterinary inspectors will have a” a 
tunity of giving statistics of animals affected W 


tuberculosis, and it will be interesting to pate s 
wide differences in the various herds. In fr 
dairies. as far as we have gone. it ranges 


twenty to twenty-five per cent. 


the 
And now I desire to direct your attention sad 


articularly directed | question of Compensation :-— z 
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The principle of compensation for animals slaugh- 
tered, affected with a contagious disease, has been 
conceded, and is in operation, and I hold that no 
valid reason can be adduced why tuberculosis 
* should not be included in the list of scheduled 
diseases and the animals affected dealt with on 
the same lines as when affected with pleuro-pneu- 
monia, 

The public health woald be more benefitted by 
the slaughter and condemnation of animals affected 
with tuberculosis than pleuro-pneumonia, for I have 
yet to learn of any harm having arisen to the pub- 
lic by eating the flesh and drinking the milk of 
pleuro-pneumonia cattle. 

As business is at present conducted in the sale 
of animals for human food the butcher is the 
greatest sufferer by this disease, and he is, to my 
mind, justified in raising every objection to the 
wholesale condemnation and confiscation of the 
carcases of the animals he has purchased until an 
arrangement has been made whereby he will be re- 
imbursed his pecuniary loss. 

The victim of tuberculosis is frequently of con- 
siderable pecuniary value and generally it is bought 
at a full value and in open market. No protection 
has been given the butcher in making his purchase, 
and it is, to say the least, very hard to find that 
after he has paid his money and is only attempting 
to regain it, with interest for his labour, by the 
disposal of the carcase for the purpose for which 
it was legally purchased, that his honest earnings— 
and it may be his all—are swept away, and his 
position and character seriously imperiled. 

As you are aware the evidence laid before the 
Departmental Committee of the Privy Council, and 
the finding of that Committee were both in favour of 
the inclusion of tuberculosis in the list of scheduled 
diseases, and the granting of compensation as in 
pleuro-pneumonia, 

The findings of the Departmental Committee are 
so important and so clearly expressed that they 
should be known to all, and in case they may 
have escaped the memory of some here present, I 
- much pleasure in making the following quota- 

1ons :— 

“In order to ensure the gradual extirpation of 
tuberculosis, we are of opinion that it should be in- 
cluded in tho Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts 
for the purposes of certain sections of those Acts, so 
as to provide :— 

(«) For the slaughter of diseased animals when 
found diseased on the owners’ premises. 

(6) For the payment of compensation for the 

slaughter of such animals. 

(¢) For the seizure and slaughter of diseased ani- 
mals exposed in fairs, markets, etc., and 
during transit. 

(d) For the seizure of diseased foreign animals 

. at the place of landing in this country. 
and responsibilities of inspectors in 

slaughter of diseased animals should 

o1 as for pleuro-pneumonia. 
in favour of the slaughter 

nenendibpgute als is to be found in the fact that 
y tuberculosis and pleuro-pneumonia actually 


occur together, or are mistaken one for the other, 
so that in either case, slaughter would be highly 
desirable. 

Further, tubercle though hereditary, is neverthe- 
less much less contagious than the other diseases 
included under the Act of 1878, and it is clear, 
therefore, that the immediate slaughter of diseased 
animals would go far to stamp it out, though doubt- 
less, owing to heredity, the stamping out process 
would be gradual in its effect. 

The annual reduction of the disease would prob- 
ably be very considerable, and even should it not 
be so, that would not constitute any reason against 
the adoption of the proposed regulations, since, 
however small the effect produced, the result to the 
nation must necessarily be gain. 

As in other diseases scheduled in the Act of 
1878, so in this, the owner should be compensated 
for the slaughter of a tuberculous animal at the 
rate of three-fourths of its value before it was 
slaughtered, and the valuer should shape his esti- 
mate according to its worth to the owner, ‘.e,, as a 
milk producer, or for any other special purpose.” 

And now in conclusion, permit me to say that as 
it was only after considerable pressure had been 
brought to bear on the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, (by representations in writing and deputations 
from various Local Authorities headed by members 
of Parliament) that a Departmental Committee was 
appointed to consider this disease and other press- 
ing questions, so it will only be after renewed 
pressure is brought to bear that the Government 
will adopt the recommendations of that Committee, 
and such being the case, the sooner the Local Au- 
thorities set about applying that pressure it will 
be the better, not only for all parties pecuniarily 
concerned, but for the nation at large. 


The Cuarrman said, that since it was generally 
conceded that tuberculosis of man and animals is one 
and the same disease, it opens up a wide and im- 
portant question as to the effect on the public health 
of the consumption by man of flesh from tubercular 
animals. He thought Professor McCall had dealt 
with the subject in a way calculated to evoke a good 
discussion. Whether tubercular flesh is wholesome 
food for man is a question upon which all veterinary 
surgeons who have not already made up their minds 
must do so, as it will no doubt rapidly take hold of 
the public mind when the probable danger to the 
nation’s health is pressed home and its results fairly 
realized by the people. I will call upon Mr. 
Thompson to open the discussion. 


Mr. Tuompson, Aspatria, said,—We are all very 
much indebted to Professor McCall for his very 
valuable and highly interesting paper. It is well 
known that tuberculosis has been occupying the at- 
tention of veterinary experts, and also received de- 
partmental investigation, as Professor McCall has 
already pointed out. The disease is very widely 
spread, and I have no hesitation in saying that every 
veterinary surgeon practicing in the country will 
have had ample opportunity of observing its mag- 
nitude. Not only this, but they will have frequently 
found that animals in the pink of condition when 
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slaughtered will show the disease in a very marked 
manner, 

In these cases I have always found the serous 
membranes— such as pleura, peritoneum, and brain 
coverings~ studded with clusters of tubercular 
nodules, and strange to say, those animals when 
alive show no marked symptoms of the malady. 

The flesh in these cases—if in any—is im my 
opinion fit for food. In the leading article of the 
North British Agriculturist of this week I note a 
very peculiar statement which, with your permission, 
will read 

“According to this Report, the Privy Council 

have not considered it expedient that tuberculosis 
should be included in the provisions of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts, because the veterinary in- 
spectors are often unable to distinguish between this 
disease and various other diseases which resemble it. 
In the wet districts of the country there is a disease 
very prevalent among cattle, which is known in 
Scotland as ‘clyers,’ or *cruels,’ and in England as 
‘wens, or ‘sitfasts.’ These tumours are usually 
considered to be of a tubercular or scrofulous nature, 
but they have lately been proved to be due to the 
presence of a parasitic plant, actinomycosis (the 
ray fungus), which produces a disease known on the 
continent as actinomycosis, Lymphadenoma, a 
totally distinct disease, also resembles, and may 
often be mistaken for tuberculosis. In many cows, 
too, portions of the mammary glands exist in a 
hardened state, and a careful microscopic examina- 
tion of the milk has to be made before it can be 
known whether these indurations are of a tubercular 
nature or not, Therefore, according to the Report, 
if tuberculosis were to be dealt with, a great many 
animals suffering from these and other diseases as well 
as animals suffering from debility or starvation, would 
he seized and slaughtered, and their carcases de- 
stroyed as being tuberculous. Besides, tuberculosis 
is known to exist in. pedigreed herds, and many 
valuable animals would fall under suspicion, which 
could only be verified by a post-morten examination ; 
and compensation for such cattle would form a fer- 
tile source of contention between owners and local 
authorit ies. lhese considerations have also weighed 
with the (rovernment authorities in coming to their 
present decision. But the present. state of the law 
in regard to this disease is absurd enough in 
aclence, 

Now, Gentlemen, I consider these statements a 
tremendous slur on our profession. After all the 
evidence of veterinary experts and the e 
the select committee their decision see 
that the veterinary profession is held in very low 
estimation, | think any V. 8. who has seen fi 
ive 
years practice would be able to distinguish tuber. 
culosis from any of the diseases named in the report 

Lymphadenoma is a disease scarcely ever oe es 
the cow, and nothing at all like tubercle, In this 
county we looked upon clyer the same as tubercle ; 
clyer being its local name. “i 
i have come across many 

eeds of shorthorns very much afili 
the malady, and could name a large 

1igh-class cattle whose progeny had carried the 


ll con- 


nquiries of 
ms to imply 


‘healthy, 1 am inclined to think it would have no 


disease amongst strains of healthy animals, where 
no such affliction was known until the tainted male 
animal was introduced. This I have seen over and 
over again, and my opinion is that tuberculosis is 
spread more by heredity than either by inhalation 
or ingestion. The North British Agriculturist’s 
report says :—“ Besides, tuberculosis is known to 
exist in pedigreed herds, and many valuable animals 
would fall under suspicion which could only be 
verified by post-mortem examination. 

I think I did not hear Professor McCall name the 
hereditary tendency as one of the means of its pro- 
pagation. 

Inhalation may have a certain influence, but I 
think none of us can point to any ill effects that have 
followed people eating properly cooked flesh of ani- 
mals afflicted with the disease, though it is possible 
that any one predisposed to consumption might 
suffer; but if the human subject be strong and 


effect. 

My view of the reason of the disease not being 
included in the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
is that unfortunately we have on the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society and in the Privy Council 
a number of gentlemen who are breeders of bigh- 
class shorthorns, and they know very well that the 
disease exists amongst some of their first-class 
bloods. These tainted animals are sold to buyers 
all over the country for high prices, and by these 
means the disease is spread; but, if like pleuro, it 
was included in the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act, we would soon have the country cleared of 
tuberculosis. 

As to inspection, I think veterinary surgeons ought 
to be appointed to act with the Medical Officers of 
Health. I myself have frequently been called iv, 
and the Medical Officers were quite ignorant of the 
diseased portions having been stripped off the ant 
mal as they had been. 

IT agree with Professor McCall that the butcher 
suffers a great deal, and that he ought to be com 
pensated, the man having no knowledge that the 
disease is present until he opens out the carcase. 

Mr. Brut, Senr., (Carlisle), said he found the 
disease more prevalent now than in his early pr 
fessional days, but he would not like to go so far 
Mr. Thompson in his sweeping assertions respectitg 
who is to be blamed for propagating tuberculosis 
He agreed that it was most prevalent among pedi 
gree stock, and he thought the Privy Council ha 
done some good by directing the attention of breeders 
to the disease. At the present time the disease ™* 
more prevalent among calves and young stock thar 
formerly, which he attributed probably to to the 1 
gestion of milk of tuberculous cows, and he instanc 
cases of transmission to other animals fed on™! 
from tuberculous cows. It was common to find vat 
fat and even prize animals largely affected as We 
as lean, emaciated ones. In fat ones the dise ne 
portions are usually cut away and the remain’ 
sold in the ordinary way. Some of the lean anime” 
are sent to the knackers, others find their way 
low butchers’ stalls, and a good many Ml 
sausage and mincemeat. Although he had former 
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Se thought the flesh of tuberculous animals might be 
used as food, of late years he had entirely changed 

Me his opinion. He had seen sufficient to convince him 
of its unfitness, and for that reason he had long 
since given up drinking milk, unless boiled. He 
was decidedly of opinion that the flesh of tuber- 
culous animals was unfit for the food of man, and he 
thought the professions should speak out against its 
use with no uncertain voice. 

Professor Wa.tEy, Edinburgh, quite agreed with 
Professor McCall and subsequent speakers of the 
importance of this subject. It was occupying the 
attention of sanitarians, not only modical and 
veterinary but lay sanitarians as well, and he agreed 
that the public should be informed on its importance 
to the national health. He did think that human 
and animal tuberculosis are identical, and he did 
not think that any one who had studied the subject 

me could have any possible doubt about it. He quite 

m agreed with Professor McCall that extension is due 

@ to inhalation and ingestion and that the disease is as 
certain to he contracted through ingestion as by 
inhalation. He thought there was not a man in 
this room but would agree with Professor McCall 
that breeding has largely to do with the dissemina- 
tion of this fearful disease, and that so long as 
breeders use animals affected, so long will the disease 
be bred. 

In reference tocompensation, he thought the butcher 
has the remedy in his own hands. He might pro- 

me tect himself by stating that he would not buy any 
2nimal which should turn out diseased. The anc- 
me toneer could then inform the consignor that he 
would not be responsible, and finally let them go 
back to the breeders, who would take more care in 
breeding and there would not be half the disease 
there is in the country. It isa large question and 
pembraces far more than tuberculosis. 

If there is any disease which should be put on the 
same footing with pleuro-pneumonia it is surely this 
ne, which undoubtedly endangers the health of those 
Who consume the flesh of cattle affected with it. 
ee the recent report issued by the Agricultural 

Cpartinent of the Privy Council there is the re- 
— statement that there is much difficulty in 
ogee the exact nature of tubercular disease, and 
oe. nimals not suffering from it might be killed 

mn mistake. What does it matter if they were? 

ws Sooner the better, for I hold that if tuberculosis 
oe in the same category as pleuro-pneumonia 
= yone who has to deal with the inspection of liv- 
ad oe would be materially assisted in their 
priining wpector may take every precaution in 
a ss diseased animal, but I will defy any 
om he et en whether it is pleuro (in which 
Sabercle. al authority has to give compensation )or 
hae Mapes put on the same footing, everyone 
g pi 118 arduous duty would be relieved, and 
Nha’ Of pleuro would be discovered which 

Wise go undetected. 

is tov bad that a man who has 

Dockets if ag should take money from another’s 

Sapp © breed has tuberculosis. Are they any 
‘lue.than the meanest cattle ? ' 


As to condemning the flesh of animals, where you 
find only one or two diseased parts one is tempted to 
pass such, but there is still the probability of its 
being affected in parts not seen. I maintain that no 
one has any right to act as an inspector except a V.S. 
He should have the assistance of the medical officer 
of health to say what diseases are injurious to the 
human subject, but the medical officer knows very 
little of the diseased conditions in animals. Over 
and over again I have heard one say that he did not 
know what he was looking for. I think that they 
should always be associated with a V.S., and in no 
case should a slaughter-house be without its veteri- 
nary officer. 

The inspection of meat will never be efficiently 
performed until the veterinary and medical pro- 
fessions are associated to discharge the duties con- 
jointly. 

Mr, Greaves, of Manchester, was of opinion that 
this disease is more confined to high class stock, and 
the use of high-class bulls which have been proved 
to reproduce diseased progeny ought by all means 
to be discouraged. 

To the public tuberculosis is an important disease 
as affecting their health, and our profession should 
bestir itself in enlightening them as to its nature, 
and the evil consequences which may ensue from 
the use of diseased flesh. 

Dr. Limon said that tuberculosis was undoubtedly 
transmissable from animals to man, and he was of 
opinion that the use of milk from tuberculous cows 
was the cause of great mortality among children 
who were fed on it. He thought medical men were 
not capable of pronouncing upon many animal dis- 
eases. The average medical officer of health seldom 
has an opportunity of making a post-mortem exam- 
ination, and so becoming practically acquainted 
with the actual diseased conditions, whereas the 
veterinary surgeon, from his frequent opportunities 
of after-death examination, is familiar with diseased 
processes. This gives great weight to his opinion 
on morbid processes, and this is where the veteri- 
narian has the advantage over his medical brethren. 
He was of opinion that both the medical man and 
the veterinary surgeon should pronounce on the fit- 
ness or unfitness of flesh for food, and if there is any 
evidence of its causing contagion it ought to be con- 
demned without hesitation. 

Other Members having spoken on similar'lines it 
was unanimously decided that the flesh of tubercu- 
lous animals was unfit for human food, and that the 
Association memorialise the Privy Council to con- 
sider the whole question of meat inspection in this 
country, in order tv have it put upon a proper 
footing. 

Professor McCall replied at some length to the 
discussion. 

THE DINNER : 

PRESENTATION TO MR, CARLISLE V.S., OF CARLISLE. 

After the ordinary meeting, the members and 
their friends entertained Mr. Carlisle to dinner. 

On removal of the cloth, the toast of the Queen, 
etc., was proposed by the Chairman and duly 
| honoured. 
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The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons was 
proposed by Mr. Thompson. ; 

The Mayor and Corporation of Carlisle by Mr. 
Bell. after which the Chairman called upon the 
Mayor of Carlisle to present a life-sized oil-painting 
of Mr. Carlisle to the Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 

The Mayor said: I am sorry you have not put 

the presentation into more able hands than mine, 
because I am fully impressed with the gravity of 
the occasion, The only reason that J can think of 
for asking the Mayor of Carlisle to present this very 
fine and speaking portrait of our friend Mr, Carlisle 
to the Royal College, is that the city of Carlisle is 
very largely interested in agriculture. It is the 
centre of an agricultural district, and the trade of 
the town depends very largely upon the prosperity 
of the agricultural community, and the agricultural 
community depends very largely upon having a good 
and healthy stock, and looking a little further I 
think a good healthy stock is largely due to a good 
and competent V.%., in case of illness or disease, 
consequently it seems to me that the connection be- 
tween the Mayor of this city and our good old friend 
Mr. Carlisle is fairly established. I have known 
Mr. Carlisle for many years, not only that but many 
men around this table and the people of Cumberland 
have known him as a competent V.8. long before I 
was born, He is well known in this county, is 
known from one end of it to the other. and wherever 
you hear of him he is always spoken of with the 
kindliest feeling. | Every one speaks of him as our 
old friend “ Joe Carlisle,” that I believe is the name 
he is best known by, and to be spoken of in that 
familiar way in the country-side is a greater honour 
in many ways than to be called Lord this, that, or 
the other. It is a kindly feeling, deep down in the 
hearts of the people, and that after all is one of the 
finest things for a man to possess if he is, as our 
friend is, up in years. I say it is a very great deal 
fora man like Mr. Carlisle during the whole of his 
life to have kept pace with the times as he has done. 
There have been all sorts of grand old men, but I 
think we in Cumberland are proud to have a gentle- 
man who in his day and generation isa grand old 
veterinary surgeon, 

It isan honour to me to have to present such a 
striking likeness as this is on behalf of the sub- 
scribers snd public of this district. We ask the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons represented 
here by Mr. Greaves, Professor Walley, and Pro- 
fessor McCall to accept the portrait of Mr. Carlisle 
and hang it in a position of honour on the walls of 
their College in London. 

The painting was received by Mr. Greaves, Pro- 
fessor Walley, and Professor McCall on behalf of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, who all 
spoke in eugolistic terms of Mr. Carlisle’s ro- 
fessional abilities and his devotion to the inthis 
¢ of an enlarged carbon photograph 

Mr. Donan. on risin said, with th 
the programme 1] think we arrive at 
to-day’s proceedings. As President of the year, it 


falls to my lot to make the presentation to Mr. Car. 
lisle, and while I could wish that the duty had fallen 
into abler and more competent hands than mine, 
I nevertheless cheerfully accept the task, to act in 
my humble way as the mouth-piece of the subscribers, 
To all here present the sterling good qualities of the 
venerable gentlemen who is the object of our meet. 
ing are so well known that it wovld be useless oc. 9 
cupation of your time for me to enlarge thereon, 3 
Indeed, after what has been said by the Worshipful 9 
Mayor and other speakers. it would almost seem in. 7M 
vidious to do so. By the presentation which ha (i 
just been made to the R.C.V.S. we have given ex. 7a 
pression to our appreciation of his worth to the pro. J 
fession, and now we desire to show the same feeling 
towards himself by offering this humble ,token for J 
his acceptance. 

Addressing Mr. Carlisle, he said :—Mr. Carlisle, 
My dear and respected Sir,—On behalf of the men- 
bers of tne Border Counties’ Veterinary Medical 
Society and friends, 1 have now great pleasure in 
offering for your acceptance this enlarged platino- 
carbon photograph of yourself. It is not the value 
of the picture that we ask you to accept. but to ap- 
preciate it as a small and sincere token of the high 
esteem in which you are held by your brother prac & 
titioners. We rejoice to see you so hale and hearty Ri 
in your advanced years, and we trust that the Divine Rig 
Providence in His goodness may spare you to live 
and practice among us for many years to come 
With these remarks. Sir, 1 beg to hand you this por 
trait of yourself. 

Mr. (who was received with loud ap 
plause), said, Gentlemen, I have heard the kinl 
words said of me, which are far more than anything Gi 
I deserve, and 1 am deeply thankful for the presel 
tation. I am unable to find words to express 1) Gi 
thanks for your kindness, I am too deeply moved Gi 
say much. I thank you all and shall never forget 
your kinduess. 

The toasts of the Artist, Visitors, &c.. were gi'? Tim 
and responded to, and the proceedings of a mo Gi 
— and enjoyable afternoon were brought t0! 
close. 


GOVERNMENT VETY. DEPARTMENT. jm 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN ANIMALS 


Reported in Great Britain and Ireland. during the ag i 
week ended August 10th, 1889. zs 


Pleuro-pneumonia.- -In Great Britain 16 fresh 
breaks of this disease were reported in the we 
With the exception of 1 in Middlesex all the others 
were in Scotland, in the counties of Aberdee, File 
Forfar, and Perth. The total number of cattle 
tacked was 33 ; of these 3 were in Kent, 1 in — 
dlesex, 3 in Aberdeen, 5 in Edinburgh, 7 in Fit § 
6 in Forfar, and 8 in Perth. There were 89 healt! E 
cattle which had been exposed to infection slave 
tered, 53 in England and 36 in Scotland. In Trelam® 
there was neither fresh outbreak of pleuro-pn 
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monia nor any animal attacked by that disease re- 


ported during the week. 
Anthraz.—In England 2 fresh outbreaks of this 


Me disease were reported in Dorset and Leicester, in 


each of which 1 animal was attacked ; in Suffolk 34 
deer were attacked with this malady in Ickworth 
Park, near Bury St. Edmunds, and in Wigtonshire 
2 animals were affected on premises where the disease 
previously existed. In Ireland there was no case of 
anthrax reported during the week. 
Swine-Fever.—This disease is apparently decreas- 
ing in Great Britain. Only 89 fresh outbreaks were 
reported during the week, 1 of which was in Wales, 
all the others were in England. The number of 
swine attacked was 422. Of the diseased pigs 259 


m were killed, 232 died, 65 recovered, and 409 re- 


mained alive at the end of the week. In Ireland 3 
fresh outbreaks of swine-fever were reported and 13 
pigs attacked. 

Glanders and Farey.—In England 7 fresh out- 
breaks of glanders ovcurred, 6 in London and 1 in 
Essex. There were 14 horses attacked, 13 in Lon- 
don and 1 in Essex. In London 13 outbreaks of 
farcy were reported and 20 horses attacked. Other 
parts of Great Britain were free from this disease. 
In Ireland no case of either glanders or farcy oc- 
curred during the week. 

Rabies.—-In England 17 cases of this disease were 
reported upon during the week, 15 of which occurred 
within that time, the other two were cases which 
had taken place recently but were not reported at 
the proper time. Of these cases 13 were in dogs, 2 
in cattle, and 2 in pigs. The counties in which 
they occurred were in Hants, Kent, Lancaster, Lon- 
don, Middlesex, Oxford, and York (W.R.). In Ire- 
land 6 cases of rabies were reported, in the counties 
of Limerick, Tipperary, Kildare, and Leitrim. 


EXTRACTS. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


(From the Presidential Address at British Medical 
Association ). 

Upon the subject of Medical Education in the 
present, the President spoke as follows: Year by 
year and little by little we have been accumulating 
a burden which, if not absolutely more than the 
shoulders of the student can bear, is yet heavier than 
he can possibly carry with credit; and instead of 
increasing his opportunities to acquire the strength 
gd to bear it, we have curtailed his time, 
me ve deprived him of material advantages, and, in 
accordance with the hurry of the age, have de- 
manded results well-nigh impossible of attainment. 
five of apprenticeship have been swept 
7... a with them the opportunity to master the 
groundwork vf medical education and to acquire a 


oe Boe of the more common forms of 
instead of gone also; and in four years, 


‘of eight, we permit the whole work to be 
ampere We have determined to ignore the 
a y of that homely but infinitely useful form of 
Preparation for the higher parts of medical educa- 


tion which apprenticeship or pupilage was pre- 
eminently calculated to afford ; we have determined 
that from the day on which a boy has been able to 
pass a very ordinary and limited educational ex- 
amination he shall be permitted to take his place in 
a medical school, and we have arranged a curriculum 
which, if by dint of slavish toil he can master, shall 
enable him at the early age of twenty-one to enter 
upon the full responsibilities and duties of practice. 
We demand of him that he shall pass at least four 
examinations. One in general education; then a 
preliminary one in his professional subjects at the 
end of his first year of professional study; a 
“primary” and a “pass” examination; and, to 
make this the more easy to him, we permit him, if 
he wishes to do so, to split up these four examina- 
tions into eight or even ten, and, by clearing them 
off in fragments, we give him the opportunity to 
dismiss study after study from his mind with a 
rapidity which leaves scarcely a trace of them 
behind, and enables him to forget them, one after 
another, with a facility which, if the mere capability 
to pass examinations were the only end and object 
aimed at, would be commendable enough; until at 
last there only remains the one final test, at which, 
by a supreme effort, he may show that he has 
attained a sufficient amount of theoretical knowledge 
to satisfy his examiners, and that he has acquired a 
fair comprehension of the principles which underlie 
his future work. That even this is impossible, or 
nearly so, is abundantly proved by the fact that in 
a large majority of cases men voluntarily, and in 
many more under the cumpulsion of failure in the 
earlier examinations, devote five years instead of 
four to their education, and find that even then the 
task has been almost more than their powers could 
endure. ... I would earnestly plead also fora 
radical change in our modern system of examina- 
tions. That they are capable, as at present con- 
ducted, of great improvement will, I think, be very 
generally admitted. That they fail in their essential 
object—the discovery of those who are fit and of 
those who are unfit to enter upon the responsibilities 
of practice—is undeniable ; and while I admit that 
the effort to do this is always conscientiously and 
most praiseworthily pursued, I am satisfied that 
they often—far too often—wholly fail in the attain- 
ment of their intention. 

After referring to the great and unnecessary 
multiplication and costliness of the examinations, 
the hurry and worry under which they are conducted, 
and the ordeal to the examiner, the President con- 
tinued : “ Now can this, I would ask, be necessary ? 
Is it a fair way to-ascertain what a man truly knows? 
Can it be just either to candidate or examiner? To 
each one of these queries I will give an emphatic 
No; and you may very reasonably ask me how I 
would propose to remedy the evil. ... I would 
not permit him to fritter away his examinations in 
scraps; but. at the end of the second year, I would 
institute one full one, to embrace all the prelimin- 
ary studies which had occupied him so far, and, by 
delaying all else to the end of the curriculum, I 
would compel him to keep all his knowledge well in 
hand, and would then institute such a full and com- 
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plete examination, both theoretical and practical, as 
should be an indisputable guarantee of his possession 
of the requisite knowledge to make him a safe and 
reliable practitioner. This is done now in Germany, 
and the example is one we should do well to follow. 
At any rate, whatsoever may be the the course 
that future examinations take, I sincerely hope their 
number will be diminished, that they will become 
more and more practical in their character, and that 
they will be made to include a knowledge of every- 
day occurrences, rather than of such as are likely to 
come but rarely under observation. Further, I con- 
fess to being sufficiently old-fashioned to desire to 
return, in a greatly modified form. to some system 
of pupilage by which a true foundation may be laid, 
by an early acquirement of the knowledge of com- 
mon things, for that vast superstructure which the 
medical practitioner of the future will be called 
upon to raise and carry. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Veterinary Appointments. 

We find, from the report of the Agricultural De 
partment for 1888, that at the close of the year the 
total number of Inspectors of Local Authorities in 
England and Wales and Scotland amounted to 2,944, 
Of that number 1.125 acted as Veterinary Inspectors, 
and 1,819 as Inspectors. 

In England and Wales there were 903 Veterinary In- 
spectors, of whom 818 weremembers of the Royal Col- 
lege of VeterinarySurgeons,and 90 were qualitied under 
the exceptional qualifications as laid down in Article 
173 of the Animals Order of 1886, namely—that he 
was employed by the Local Authority as an Inspec- 
tor or Veterinary Adviser under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act. 1869, previous to the LOth 
of May ISS, or, since that date,—that he is regis- 
tered as an existing Practitioner under Section 15 
of The Veterinary Surgeons Acts, 18S81,—and 1 692 
a of whom 1,596 were members of the 

volice force, and 96 persons ing i 

In Scotland there were 222 Veterinary Inspectors 
of which number 192 were members of the Roval 
College of Veterinary Surgeons; 22 were qualified 
as holding the Veterinary Certificate of the High- 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland 8 
were qualified under the exceptional qualifications 
before mentioned. The number of Inspectors in 
Scotland was 127, of whom 109 were members of 


the police force, and 18 perso ‘ a 
qualification, holding no special 


Deer Attacked with Anthrax, 


Lord Bristol’s herd of deer 
1 Br at Ickworth P 
Bury St. Edmunds, has been attacked with pl cs 
Nearly 200 animals, principally does and fawns. 
have died. The mortality was less the last few days, 


but it does not seem as if the epj i 
apt > epidemic has yet run 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


Dear Sir, 

Mr. Macgillivray has sent a “ reply ” to the discussion at 
the National Veterinary Association’s Meeting in London, 
on the paper written by him. . 

You, Mr. Editor, in The Record of the previous week, I 
warn your readers as follows: ‘‘ Possibly our readers may 
be able to gain some idea of what the various speakers said § 
or meant, but it must be acknowledged that no one who 
joined in the discussion will care to acknowledge what he is 
reported to have said.”’ After this warning which is scarcely 
strong enough—for the whole meaning of what was said is, 
in many cases, entirely altered by the reporter—Mr. Mac. 
gillivray has chosen to accept the report as absolutely 
correct, and to pen thereon certain sarcastic sentences, 
which he heads ‘In Reply,” I for one am not to be drawn 
into a paper war. If Mr. Macgillivray had defended his 
paper at the meeting, such sarcasm would have been wu. 
necessary; the paper was fairly and honestly discussed, 
which those who attended the meeting can testify ; thow 
who were not present can, if they wish, see the official 
report later on. 

In future I would suggest to Mr. Macgillivray that he 
should carry out the whole of the contract, and defend his 
paper at the meeting at which it is presented. I say this 
much in the interests of the Association, for it certainly 
tends to damage the Association’s meetings, when members 
are called together to discuss essays, the authors of which 
are not present to defend them. Mr. Macgillivray has im- 
proved somewhat in this respect since the Birmingham 
meeting of the Association. He then promised to write 0 
‘* Pleuro Pneumonia Contagion,” which after several months 
consideration—and only a few days before the meeting—lt 
declined to do, placing the officers of the Association in! 
most difficult position. This time he has written the papet, 
but failed to appear to defend it. Next time I hope he wil 
do both. Very truly yours, HARRY OLVER. 


A MONSTROSITY. 
Sir, 

Having read Mr. J. R. Hill’s communication in your last 
issue, I am induced to send the following, hoping you will 
be able to find space for it in your next. 

On the 11th April last I was requested to attend and 
give assistance to a cow, the property of Mr. T—— of S— 9m ' 
said to have been in labour 24 hours. On arrival 1 fou! ie § 
my patient much exhausted, her expulsive efforts being GE § 
ceedingly faint. Exploration showed the fcetus to be d a 
and emphysematous, almost on its back, the head deviat wt 
downwards and to one side. As both fore legs only coul = 
felt I at once resorted to embryotomy, and removed cit : 
without much difficulty. A head was now found, its lov’ Gaiam 
jaw secured by a cord, and gentle traction used, as 1m 
anotherjunsuspected head became feelable and was discov? 3 
to be joined with the other to the same neck. One he 
(the nearest) I at once remove l, secured the other and the = 
remaining fore leg, nnd after making numerous inci” Gilg 


through the fatal skin—employed moderate traction, bri: Sm k 
ing to view a monstrosity somewhat resembling that ™? GRE a 
tioned by Mr. Hill. - 
Its remarkable features were :—Two heads (one on! | a 
smaller than the other) each being perfect excepting ay ; 
which were mere lumps of skin, club shaped, 8” ;. 
external auditory «anal was absent. One thi¢ 
the dorsum “hunch back” like, the belly very lars’ |) GAME in 
ascitic, (it burst during delivery), two fore legs with ¢ — © 
feet, four hind legs, two of which were rather sma — B 
their fellows, but had an extra perfect foot each, thus ~ 
ing altogether eight feet. Two tails, one anus, 40 — - 


rudimentary sheath. oa 
The parent cow, although she had undergone te 
severe trial, speedily became quite well and s0 remall 
the present day. 
Yours truly, WILLIAM HALL, ™-R0~ 
Royton, near 
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